supporters balked at Hutchins’s lead- 
ership, and some backed out of the 
fray. Arthur Dean, elected to the board 
in May 1955, resigned in September. 
In December Erwin Griswold (whom 
Hutchins had credited with obtaining 
the Fund’s $15 million) and three other 
trustees called for Hutchins’s retire- 
ment. Henry Ford wrote a letter to an 
American Legion official which Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., broadcast to the nation, 
questioning “the manner in which the 
fund has attempted to achieve its 
stated objectives. Some of its actions, 
I feel, have been dubious in character 
and inevitably have led to charges of 
poor judgment.” Earl Newsom, public 
relations consultant for the Ford Mo- 
tor Company and the Ford Founda- 
tion, advised that John Cogley’s report 
on blacklisting not be published be- 
cause, though “thorough, objective and 
perceptive in delineating a deplorable 
situation,” it would not improve “the 
present public impression that the 
Fund ...is partisan... .” 

The Cogley report was published, and 
both Hutchins and the Fund survived. 
For a time the board tightened the 
reins: proposed projects were dropped 
or moderated, all awards had to be ap- 
proved unanimously by the trustees, 
and the distribution’ of publications 
had to be cleared by counsel and the 
board. 

A public relations campaign was 
mounted—“T feel like I’ve been hired 
by Amalgamated Lepers of America to 
make them popular,” said its director 
—which succeeded in giving the public 
fairer and fuller knowledge and a more 
favorable opinion of the Fund. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn evidently got Chairman 
Walter to cancel projected Huac hear- 
ings on the Fund. By August 1956 amity 
was restored between Hutchins and the 
board, and the Fund was sufficiently 
confident to grant funds to the AMVETs, 
the Legion’s major competitor, and to 
issue a bulletin attacking Walter, who 
had released subpoenaed information 
to Fulton Lewis, Jr. Hoffman even 
bearded William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
but the effort at conversion failed. The 
board refused Walter’s later demand 
that it permit a search of the Fund’s 
files, and the refusal stuck. 

The temper of the nation had eased. 
Fund-sponsored studies and reports 
received wide attention and were gen- 
erally praised as scholarly and signifi- 
cant. The Republic had weathered a 
nasty storm, and the Fund for the Re- 
public had done something to help. 
And in 1957, for valor and obduracy 
beyond the bounds of duty, the board 
bequeathed the Fund’s remaining as- 
sets to Hutchins’s Center for the study 
of Democratic Institutions. 

Asked “Why do you rob banks?,” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Letters from Readers 


The Groovy Revolution 


IN HIS REVIEW OF The Making of a Coun- 
ter Culture, The Free People, and Wood- 
stock Nation [SR, Dec. 13], Henry Res- 
nik has written honest, open-minded 
analyses of books that concern them- 
selves with a very complex, mixed-up, 
unsure, yet sincere group of people. How- 
ever, regardless of the question of liter- 
ary or social qualities, the books, albeit 
mostly inadvertently, reveal more than 
their writers intended. 

All three books spotlight the great in- 
adequacies of the mass of the “young 
rebels.” They seek to find in drugs and 
mysticism an anodyne for their frustra- 
tions with their own inabilities to under- 
stand themselves and their deficiencies. 
Examine closely and sympathetically the 
faces in the illustrations in The Free Peo- 
ple and you weep for the pain of disillu- 
sionment which will be theirs when the 
drugs wear off and the ‘“Woodstockian” 
festivals show themselves to be only 
establishment-promoted money-makers, 
and the “counter culture” only the seamy 
underside of the establishment itself. 

JOSEPH ROSENZWEIG, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I DID NOT CARE at all for Henry S. Resnik’s 
sympathetic treatment of Abbie Hoffman 
and the New Left activists. 

To describe these people as if they were 
unselfish idealists is a bit naive. Exam- 
ples of their selfishness—and self-right- 
eousness—are abundant. 

For instance, there is their tendency 
to condone (and practice) stealing from 
anyone they choose to regard as part of 
the establishment. There is their tenden- 
cy to ignore the desire for quiet on the 
part of people who are disturbed by their 
extraordinarily loud music. 

My own experience indicates to me that 
it is impossible to carry on even a semi- 
rational political discussion with these 
people. If you happen to disagree with 
some of their opinions, you are likely to 
be called a fascist or a racist. They seri- 
ously assert that the United States is a 
fascist country—which is no less unrea- 
sonable than Robert Welch’s assertion 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower was a con- 
scious agent of the Communist Party. If 
the New Left activists ever came into 
power in this country, they would be 
fully as ready to suppress dissent as the 
John Birch Society would be. 

THEODORE J. KACZYNSKI, 
Lombard, IIl. 


RESNIK’S REVIEW “The Groovy Revolution” 
was excellent. 

I wish you would devote more space in 
your magazine to the rising American rev- 
olution of neo-primitivism. This is so very 
important and drastic and full of shat- 
tering implications for America and the 
Western world, that it seems a terrible 
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oversight on the part of the media that 
they have not gone into it in depth. 
Some questions: What is the role played 
in this by Negro consciousness? Is it be- 
ginning to dominate white Judaeo-Chris- 
tian consciousness? Will it lead to a Hitler 
in this country? How many of the white 
youth have actually become “white Ne- 
groes,” to use Mailer’s terminology? 
Horace SCHWARTZ, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ABBIE HorrMaNn is an idiot! He is a self- 
admitted drug addict, sadly in need of 
hospitalization! You thoughtlessly print 
his rantings, which downgrades our 
United States, a nation which but a few 
years back saved the world from the 
horrors of Hitlerism. 

Granted, our nation has a lot of ills, 
but the Abbie Hoffmans will not cure 
them! Rather, he is a disrupting element 
in our society, and I regret that a fine 
magazine has given so much free public- 
ity to such a low character. 

SAMUEL SHAPIRO, 
Milton, Del. 


Justice for Steinbeck 


LAWRENCE WILLIAM JoNgs’s fine review of 
John Steinbeck’s Journal of a Novel: The 
East of Eden Letters [SR, Dec. 20} high- 
lights three interesting points. One is the 
short shrift that critics have given his 
works. There have always been “great 
expectations” of Steinbeck’s powers 
which apparently, for critics, never was 
fulfilled. The second point is the scant 
attention that has been paid a writer who 
has not only been prolific but who has 
enjoyed unceasing popularity with his 
readers. One can count on one hand the 
number of books devoted to Steinbeck. 
The third point is Mr. Jones’s comment 
that “Steinbeck’s direction is fabular 
rather than novelistic.” This is certainly 
valid; however, may I suggest that this 
is no less true of his pre-war fiction. The 
seeds were all there, beginning with Cup 
of Gold, Pastures of Heaven, To a God 
Unknown, and Of Mice and Men. 
FREDERICK MADEO, 
South Fallsburg, N.Y. 


Remainder Blues 


WHat Davip DEMPSEY DIDN’T MENTION, in 
writing about publishers and remainder 
houses [SR, Dec. 13], is the unfortunate 
author of the book. He gets nothing, ex- 
cept perhaps a chance to buy back some 
of his own books at cost, or occasionally 
to get some of them free. I’ve watched a 
pile of my only remaindered book sell 
like hotcakes at a department store. 
Where were all those people who appar- 
ently liked my book when I needed them? 
Believe me, it hurts! 
MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Publishing Scene 


David Dempsey 


Across the board, about 10 per cent of 
the publisher’s dollar comes from sub- 
sidiary rights. But since this includes 
books that are seldom licensed—refer- 
ence books and dictionaries, for ex- 
ample—the figure is misleading. The 
so-called “trade” items (novels, biog- 
raphy, sports, history, etc.) find their 
way to an afterlife in much higher pro- 
portion. The good publisher today is 
known by the reprint company he 
keeps, and for many firms hardcover 
publishing has become essentially a 
“start up” business; the real money is 
harvested later, under someone else’s 
imprint. 

Obviously, authors are also the ben- 
eficiaries of this parlay, their royalties 
from subsidiary rights being potential- 
ly much greater than those earned 
from the original edition. But what 
happens when the hardcover publisher 
is also the paperback reprinter? Is the 
author sold short? The danger is there, 
but as far as we know it hasn’t hap- 
pened. 

When the World Publishing Com- 
pany, owned by the Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror, took over the New American 
Library it discovered that NAL’s com- 
petitors sometimes outbid them for 
the paperback rights to World’s hard- 
cover books. “I wear two hats very un- 
easily,” says World’s president, Mar- 
tin Levin. “When we’re selling rights, 
I find prices too low. When we're buy- 
ing, they’re too high.” Last year, Ban- 
tam Books outbid the field for World’s 
best-selling The Kingdom and the Pow- 
er. On the other hand, the informal 
consortium of hardcover houses that 
took over Bantam Books several years 
ago finds some of its winners going to 
Dell or NAL. 

Thanks to the auction system, the 
reprint business today is a seller’s mar- 
ket. A paperback house may end up 
paying more for a book in competition 
than it would have for an outright sale. 
(This happened recently when one 
well-known firm turned down a chance 
to buy for $7,500 a novel that it later 
had to pay $30,000 for in bidding.) “The 
reprint houses are just as interested 
in getting a book away from someone 
else as in publishing it for its own 
sake,” a trade publisher told us. “May- 
be a little more interested. It’s part of 
the game.” 

The game can be expensive—and 
profitable for authors. Although the 
panic conditions of 1965-66, when prices 
flirted with the million-dollar mark, 
haven’t returned, the big deal is still 
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around. The Godfather went for $410,- 
000, Portnoy’s Complaint for $370,000. 
These books must sell well over two 
million copies to earn back the ad- 
vance. Yet many others that also fetch 
substantial sums don’t earn their ad- 
vance, and no one much cares. Because 
of the peculiar conditions under which 
paperbacks are retailed—basically, it’s 
competition for rack space in the 100,- 
000 or so outlets across the country— 
the big-name book (or “target title,” 
as it is known in the trade) may be- 
come a loss leader. It runs interfer- 
ence for the other current titles in the 
firm’s list and, by pulling up their 
sales, offsets its own loss. It is this 
phenomenon that explains some of the 
crazy money being paid at auction. 

Everybody wins. Or do they? For 
many years authors have complained 
because their cut of the reprint royal- 
ties is 50 per cent (the other half going 
to the trade publisher). Why shouldn’t 
they get it all? The Authors League has 
campaigned for full royalties, unsuc- 
cessfully, ever since paperbacks be- 
came big business right after the war. 
Publishers, of course, argue that since 
they take all of the initial risk they 
should at least get half of the override. 

Now along comes Sol Stein, presi- 
dent of Stein & Day, with a plan which, 
if it were universally adopted (it won't 
be), would make everybody happy. 
Mr. Stein recently sold one of his 
books for 50 per cent of the net profits 
in a joint venture which permitted the 
author to retain full royalty. An ad- 
vance of $100,000 went exclusively to 
him. Since then there have been maga- 
zine serialization, a TV show, and a 
sale to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Stein estimates that his company will 
earn five times what it would have on 
a standard deal. (For trade reasons, 
he does not want to reveal the name 
of the book, but we can vouch for the 
authenticity of the case.) 

Stein is one of the new breed of pub- 
lishers who entered the field to make 
the subsidiary market, so to speak, the 
primary market. (Another is Bernard 
Geis Associates.) “That’s where the 
money is,” he says. In a sense, Stein 
has become a middleman between the 
author and the reprint housesand book 
clubs. Fully half the books he publishes 
are simply passing through the shop 
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on their way to somewhere else, and 
sometimes you have to look fast to see 
them. At the Frankfurt Book Fair last 
fall, Stein was high bidder for the Eu- 
ropean hit Farewell to the King, by Pi- 
erre Schoendoerffer. Back in the U.S. 
he auctioned the paperback rights for 
more than he paid for the original. 

Doubleday is also strong in this 
field, maintaining a licensing depart- 
ment of some twenty persons, in addi- 
tion to thirteen agents abroad to han- 
dle foreign-language rights. The com- 
pany manages its own newspaper syn- 
dication, sells some 500 titles a year 
for reprint, “several hundred” to book 
clubs, and another 500 overseas. (Many 
books in these categories, of course, 
overlap.) All told, Doubleday licenses 
about 2,000 titles a year. Like the hard- 
cover publishers who own paperback 
divisions, it has a problem vis-à-vis its 
seventeen book clubs: should they get 
first crack at a Doubleday ms. or com- 
pete with the other clubs? 

“We go after the best price we can,” 
says Robert Banker, subsidiary rights 
manager. “If we get a better offer from 
an outside club, we take it.” The clubs, 
too, have gotten into the bidding game, 
although not as deeply as the reprint- 
ers. One insider estimates that the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and the Liter- 
ary Guild secure about ten titles a year 
at auction; but with “exclusivity” not 
as important as it once was, an enter- 
prising publisher can often place the 
same book with more than one club. 
A record was probably set by Dr. Mar- 
vin Gersh’s How to Raise Children at 
Home in Your Spare Time. At one 
point or another it has been distributed 
by twenty-eight book clubs. 

Movie sales, once the bonanza among 
subsidiary rights, no longer bring the 
booty they used to, and the “six-figure” 
prices you read about may simply in- 
clude the digits after the decimal point. 
Except for the really big ticket items, 
like The Arrangement, film rights for a 
novel are likely to be in the $25,000 to 
$50,000 bracket, and even more likely 
to be optioned for 10 per cent of the 
purchase price, payable if and when 
the film is made. 

Many firms today show a very mar- 
ginal profit on their hardcover busi- 
ness, and some are in the red. It’s the 
reprinters and book clubs that bail 
them out. What effect does this have 
on the character of a publisher’s list? 
You can argue that he will take on only 
those mss. that he thinks can readily 
be “turned over.” But you can also ar- 
gue that the unprofitable, prestige 
items that give a publishing house its 
cachet are thereby made possible. To 
some extent the subsidiary market is 
supporting the author who is neither 
clubbed, paperbound, nor filmed. And 
in this sense everybody does win. 
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